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UGUNDA AND THE WHITE NILE. 



By col. C. CHAILLE LONG. Bey. 



[Col. Long's paper opened with a brief review of the history of 
Egypt down to the reign of the present Khedive, descriptions of the 
remains of her ancient civilization, of the career of Alexander, of 
Cairo, of social life and manners, and notices of the expeditions of 
Speke, Baker and Stanley. When Sir Samuel Baker's term of 
service in Egypt had expired he was succeeded by Col. C. G. Gor- 
don, C. B., of the British royal engineers, a distinguished ofificer 
who had won the sobriquet of " Chinese Gordon," in connection 
with the phrase " ever victorious army " in China, where he com- 
manded so successfully in the imperial interest during the memor- 
able " Taeping rebellion " that he has since been deified by the 
Chinese. By request of Col. Gordon, Col. Long was named 
his chief of staff, and twenty-four hours after, on the 2ist of F~eb- 
ruary, 1874, in advance of all impedimenta, he started for the 
Soudan via Suez and Souakin,the objective point being Gondokoro, 
the prospective seat of government. Omitting these preliminaries, 
the remainder of the paper follows :] 

I may not detain you for want of time along the route, but shall 
take you in forced marches of twenty days to Khartoum, and from 
thence twenty-six days by steamer to Gondokoro, a distance of 1,500 
miles, stopping only to present you a coup d'ailoi misery in nature 
and in inhabitants which, after leaving Khartoum, seems to conse- 
crate Central Africa and its inhabitants to eternal barbarism. 

These 1,500 miles of the White Nile are made through vegetation 
that threatens at times to bar the way. On each side lie fetid 
marshes rank with poisonous odor, while upon its dangerous and 
treacherous surface wander great troops of elephants and wild 
buffaloes. The river is full of crocodiles and hippopotami, the roars 
of the latter only breaking the terrific silence that reigns in these 
regions. 

The banks are inhabited by the Dinkas and Chillouks and present 
the same dismal aspect as the banks of the Sanbat, afterward navi- 
gated. Encircled by a cordon of fire that preserves him alike from the 
venomous bites of the mosquito and the attack of the lion, leopard 
and hippopotamus, indolent and timorous, the Chillouk finds with 
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difficulty sufficient means of subsistence in the doubtful pursuit o 
the wild beasts that surround him, when he is deprived of the 
resource of fishing with his spear, his only mode of catching fish. 
One year would suffice to annihilate these beings among whom 
famine has become a chronic state. 

With the Chillouks as with the Dinkas the cow supplies the place 
of every other divinity. These cows, as emaciated as themselves, 
give but little milk, and they never kill them for food, not alone 
by reason of their superstitious veneration but from the fact that 
their possession is a guarantee of freedom, for the sheik of every 
negro tribe detains as slaves such as do not possess at least one 
cow. These people live in idleness, sheltered from the burning 
rays of the sun by a dense curtain of smoke. Besmeared with 
muck mixed with ashes they seem yet more hideous with their 
protuberant jaws, their lower incisors extracted, and their upper 
teeth projecting from their upper jaws like the tusks of a wild 
boar. 

These miserable wretches have been endowed by unscrupulous 
travelers with attributes that the most deplorable conditions, both 
of climate and habitation, render impossible. The Chillouk has 
been presented as the founder of a great kingdom in Sennaar, but 
his wretched state and miserable appearance alone suffice to belie 
the statement of his ever having played so grand a historical part. 

Over the apparently boundless marsh through which the Nile 
finds its serpentine way, there is nothing that breaks the terrible 
monotony save here and there the smoke-covered villages and high 
ant-hills, whose cone-like shape often deceives one into the belief 
that they are huts. Ten to twelve feet high, they serve as look- 
outs for the nude negro, who, leaning upon his spear, his leg up- 
lifted and forming an angle with his right foot resting upon the 
knee of the left leg, regards with excited gaze and gesture the 
passing steamers. 

On the seventeenth we had passed through this dreary waste of 
pestiferous marsh, this gloomy River Styx, and on each side now 
rose the undulating plains of the Bari country. We had arrived 
atGondokoro, 1,500 miles south of Khartoum and 3,500 miles from 
Cairo ! 

Gondokoro, consisting of a collection of straw huts and a maga- 
zine of stores, was held by a garrison of 500 troops, infantry and 
artillery. These were in a wretched state of health for Gondokoro 
had proved a cemetery not only to the Arab element -but to the 
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Europeans of Sir Samuel Baker's expedition, as it did subsequently 
to our own. 

The Austrian Catholic mission had sent a band of devoted men 
here who had erected a brick " cannisa," or church. A few rods 
away, covered with the dibris, lay the rude graves over which 
memory had raised no trophy save the dust of the broken bricks, 
for the Baris had pulled it down, and with the dust mixed with 
grease had besmeared their bodies with the red color they affect. 

Loron, the great sheik of the Baris, came to see us ; a tall, magni- 
ficently built man, attired in pur is naturalibus, a national distinction 
of the Baris, as in fact of all these tribes south from Khartoum to 
Ugunda. Upon their shoulders they carry a little stool quaintly 
fashioned. Their bodies, as already noted, are besmeared with 
grease and oxide of iron. The ladies wear a girdle consisting of 
strips of leather finely fringed, whilst from behind the " correct 
thing " is to have a long bushy tail falling nearly to the ankles. This 
is to be fashionably dressed a la Bari, with hair carefully plucked 
from their heads. Their india-rubber-like appearance reminds one 
of Goodyear's patent. 

On the 20th of April Col. Gordon returned to Khartoum. The 
prospect of aiding in the work of regeneration of Africa, — 

" To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land 

And read their history in a nation's eyes, — " 

had received through the long stretch of dreary deadly marsh, that 
interposed from Khartourh, a very sensible shock, added to which 
was the disheartened tone of officers and men, whose sickly emaci- 
ated appearance too truly corroborated their long-drawn griefs. To 
me there was a sentiment of duty rather than enthusiasm that rose 
high above the apparent obstacles to my purpose. 

The expedition to the Lake Victoria Nyanza had been suggested 
to me by the impatient desire of the world to know something of 
that mysterious region, the source of the Nile. With an appreciation 
of the wishes of the Khedive to extend at that time the limit of 
Egypt, I had in my mind's eye the connecting of the two Lakes 
Victoria and Albert, till now a problem left unfinished by Capt. 
Speke. The presence of a wily black named Bakeke at Gondokoro, 
who had come from M'Tse, bearing a letter addressed to Sir Samuel 
Baker, supposed to be from Lieut. Cameron, seemed to me a propi- 
tious circumstance. Nervous as to his return, he gladly welcomed 
the announcement of my intended visit to Ugunda. There were then 
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at Gondokoroa detail of the Loudanieh corps, who, with 300 Fatiko 
porters, had brought ivory to the post and returning would escort 
me to the last military post on the frontier of Ungoro, where I 
should be alone with my two soldiers, Said Bajarrah and Abd-el 
Rahman, who had volunteered to accompany me, destined to be my 
faithful and devoted companions and comrades in arms in all the 
eventful scenes of misery and hardship that marked our joint ad- 
ventures. My two unfaithful and useless servants and a miserable 
exiled wretch, in the capacity of interpreter, composed my staff, to- 
gether with my horse, " Ugunda," and my sais or groom, Suleiman. 
My horse served me well in the 600 miles of bog and jungle that 
marked the way to the lake, kept me company in the long vigils of 
stormy nights, and secured for me, doubtless, on my entry as a 
" centaur " at the palace of M'Tse, the honors of human sacrifice, 
accorded only to the equals of African kings. I shall not askyou to 
accompany me through all the peripeties of painful details of incident 
and suffering that marked the journey of fifty-eight days to Ugunda, 
marked by incessant and torrential rains and living upon the food 
of the country, simply ground doiirrah or corn, until I found bananas 
at Ugunda. My tent, already worn and in tatters, afforded me but 
little protection from the elements, and jungle fever had attacked 
us all before reaching the last military post and had become part of 
our daily menu. 

On the 20th of June, from the heights of a hill that looked upon 
a corresponding one, the palace of M'Tse was espied; he had al- 
ready caused me to be welcomed four days before by his army of 
4,000 warriors camped upon the frontier of his country. Its inter- 
minable banana groves, broad, well-swept roads, for he had caused 
them to be swept for his illustrious and princely guest, seemed a 
paradise to us in comparison to the bog and morass of the low- 
marshy land of Ungoro through which we had passed. These troops 
carried at the head of column the flag of Ugunda, accompanied by 
music from horns made of elephant-tusk and from numerous drums 
whose hoarse sound was accompanied by the vocal imitation of the 
crow. Armed with lances, there were a few in fantastic uniforms with 
fezzes of red flannel ornamented with black feathers, who skirmished 
in remarkable evolutions on each side of the column, and formed, 
with a front fifty deep, the special guard of the king. They carried 
guns of Moorish and most ancient pattern, and their reckless firing 
was anything but assuring, as the uncertain matchlock was pointed 
not unfrequently in close proximity to my head. A troop of men 
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dressed wholly in plantain leaves curiously arranged around the 
body, kept time with grimace, wild gesticulation and dance to the 
music. A throng of curious girls peered out with startled gaze from 
the thick banana forests or fled with gazelle-like fleetness at the 
sight of man and horse. It was a proud day for Said, Abd-el Rah- 
man and Selim as they marched in front of me, dressed in their gay 
uniforms kept for the occasion. Ugunda, too, seemed proud of the 
distinction of being the first horse that had been to Central Africa, 
and that through every season had defied the reputed deadly tzetse 
fly. His diet of bananas, that had now become our only food, had 
in no way depreciated his appearance, though its effect upon my 
health was very perceptible. I forgot for the moment the physical 
pain to which I was a victim in the strange coup d'ceil that presented 
itself to my view. A succession of hills covered with waving banana 
groves rolled away and lost themselves in the mists that seemed 
to bind in its mysterious folds the source of the Nile. On every 
hillside thousands of the Ugundas were gathered, while directly in 
front of me, at the outer gate of the palace, stood the great M'Tse 
himself, surrounded by an immense throng and his numerous 
harem. For a long distance a mass of men struggled to catch sight 
of the M'bugura. the "white prince," as I was already termed. In 
my immediate vicinity they had prostrated themselves in token of 
my august presence. Still mounted, I received the messengers, 
who quickly approached, and, throwing themselves at my feet, con- 
veyed to me through Selim, who spoke the Ugunda language, the 
expressions of welcome of their king. These men merit description 
here. 

Chosen for ferocious appearance, there is a wild glare of brutality 
in their gleaming eyes, whilst their long black beard proclaims their 
origin other than that of Ugunda, perhaps Malay. Their dress 
consists of pantaloons of red and black flannel, bordered with black ; 
a tunic of red flannel with black stripes dolman-like across the breast, 
from which hangs a fringe of a peculiar monkey-skin ; a red cloth 
turban around which is woven, in tasteful coils, a finely-plaited cord 
— badge and instrument alike of their deadly ofifice, for they are the 
bourreaux at the court, the executioners of M'Tse's undisputed will! 
The king requested that I should approach, that he might see the 
beast upon which I was mounted. Gathering the reins in my hand, 
I drove my spurs into the flanks of Ugunda, and sped with fearful 
pace down the hill toward M'Tse and harem, who broke into flight 
and screams of dismay. Returning, and when in the act of dis- 
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mounting, a rush and general sauve-qui-pent took place. They had 
thought me, till now, a centaur! ! 

Reassured by Selim they crowded around in dumb amazement at 
man and horse as we made our way quickly to the neat zeriha, or 
grass-hut village, inclosed with a high grass wall especially con- 
structed for me. Ugunda was all agog; the roads were blocked 
with thousands that pressed around the gate of the inclosure where 
the flags of Egypt and Ugunda had been planted, attempting to get a 
sight of the strange guest of their king. To each one of my suite 
was assigned a hut ; my own was constructed with care, and evi- 
dently designed by M'Tse to surprise me, since, divided into apart- 
ments, it showed a marked difference to the miserable hovels we 
had so far encountered. 

On the following morning, the twenty-first of June, a messenger 
arrjved and begged me to visit M'Tss^. At 8 o'clock, though the 
heat was excessive, and the rays of the sun insupportable, I pre- 
pared to obey the summons, and donned my uniform, then similar 
to that worn by the ofificers of the Chasseurs d'Afrique in France. 
The gold lace and ornaments upon tunic and red pantaloons, had 
fortunately, escaped injury from rain and damp, packed in the iron 
cases that, in this country, are the sole protection both against the 
elements and against the destructive ant. 

At the door stood my horse, Ugunda, attended by Selim, Said 
and Abd-el Rahman, who were dressed in red shirts and white pant- 
aloons. Mounting my horse, I was greeted by shouts of enthusi- 
asm that were re-echoed by the distant hills, now covered with 
human beings. Preceded by the kongowee, or general-in-chief, I 
proceeded to the palace, situated on the hill in the centre of an 
amphitheatre formed by seven high walls or palisades, through which 
entrance is had by opposing gates, to which cow-bells are attached. 
Through each gate an invisible hand rang wildly those bells, and 
the detached gates slid from view, giving entrance. Passing the 
seventh gate I found myself in front of a large pyramid-shaped 
hut of grass supported by a corridor of columns. 

From within a man of majestic mien approached the wide-open 
portfil ; this was M'Tse. He appeared thirty-five years of age, cer- 
tainly more than six feet high, a face of bright copper color, nerv- 
ous, but expressive. From his large, restless eye, a gleam of fierce 
brutality shone out that marred an otherwise sympathetic expres- 
sion. He was dressed in a long cloak, common, in fashion, to that 
worn by the better class of Arab merchants. The texture was of 
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blue cloth, trimmed with gold. Around his head, in graceful folds, 
was wound a white turban ; his waist was encircled by a belt in 
gold, richly wrought, from which was suspended a Turkish scime- 
tar; his feet were inclosed in sandals of Moorish pattern — all pro- 
cured, evidently, from Zanzibar. He advanced to meet me with 
graceful salutation as I dismounted from Ugunda:, to whom his 
eyes alternately wandered with an expression of fear as if he re- 
garded me as fresh from the Inferno. The din and noise from horn 
and drum now became deafening. Retrograding to his royal throne, 
he gave me a seat near him, an honor never before accorded to any one 
by this potentate, and the council was opened. His ministers, one 
by one, prostrated themselves before him, raising in quick suc- 
cession their clasped hands in repeating the Ugunda salutation 
Yanzig ! yanzig ! yanzig ! By a discourse, in which I touched his 
vanity to the highest degree, I spoke of the object of my mission, 
and expressed a desire to visit the Lake Victoria, that had been 
denied to Captain Speke, and to discover that part of the Nile which 
till then had remained unknown. I spoke in Arabic as follows : 
"Oh, M'Tse, great king of Africa, I have come in the name of the 
Sultan at Cairo to present you his gracious salutation. The world 
has heard of a great African king, and my sovereign, in sending me 
to him, wishes me to express his friendship and interest in one for 
whom he wishes continued health and greatness." 

This was received with shouts of Yanzig! Yanzig! as they 
screamed and danced in a mimicry of hostile attack against M'Ts6. 

The king suddenly rose from his seat. A slight but significant 
contracti9n of the eye caused the disappearance of the marsalali, 
who, quick to do their master's will, snatched from their turbans 
the plaited cord, and seizing their unresisting victims to the number 
of thirty, amid howls and fearful yells crowned in blood the signal 
honor of the white man's visit to M'Ts6. It required no common 
effort to repress my feelings at this moment, or to assume the care- 
less air that concealed what was going on within, for all eyes were 
watching me intently, and a sign of feeling, even though I attempted 
no remonstrance, would have subjected me to ridicule and a loss of 
prestige, if not to death. 

Singular contradictory combination in the savage negro : that, 
cowardly himself, he most admires coolness in others. To protest 
would have been as useless on my part as impolitic. This was a 
custom common to all great negro potentates, a prerogative that 
went with the claim to African greatness, whether in Dahomey or 
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in Ashantee. To throw myself in the " bloody chasm " in opposi- 
tion to this modern Nero, alone with my two soldiers, as regretted 
by my critic in London, would have been as vain as the imputation 
of want of feeling is untrue. 

The interview had now ended, the horns and drum were silent, 
and sickened and oppressed, I arose to go. M'Ts^ followed me to 
the door, where I was met by the anxious faces of my soldiers. He 
took me into his harem, that he might show me his wives, number- 
ing more than 100 women, very pretty, and all clothed in the 
tasteful garment common to both sexes in Ugunda, consisting of a 
cloth sewn together from fragments made from the bark of a tree. 
They surrounded me, examined my gay uniform, pulled my hair. 
As I lifted my fez from my heated and throbbing head, they laughed 
and giggled with delight and astonishment until M'Tse said to me, 
•" come away, M'bugura; they will annoy you." I fancied I saw a 
shadow of jealousy reflected in his wicked eye, and I needed no 
second invitation to obey the summons. During the promenade 
through his numerous nicely constructed huts, he brought me a boy 
of about twelve years of age, an albino, with every characteristic of 
the negro race save perfectly white skin and wool. This very boy 
has been doubtless shown since to Mr. Stanley, and perhaps has 
served him as a basis upon which to predicate his existence of a 
white race in Africa. The following morning I presented my 
salaam alek ; that is to say, the gifts which African etiquette re- 
quires that every visitor shall give. Among objects presented was 
a very large mirror and an electric battery; both had a success be- 
yond my expectation. With the latter, that I had named my little 
" Lubare," I gave them some very rude shocks, that is to say I 
knocked them down. The effect was electric in more than one 
sense, and I may add that if I were an enthusiast in the idea of the 
quick regeneration of the savage African I would suggest the use 
of the magnetic battery. It clothes the possessor with every attri- 
bute human and divine, and the negro yields a ready submission 
thereto. This little "Lubare "was an open-sesame for me to the 
African heart, and with my horse Ugunda my good star had placed 
two charms in my hands that were to win me success where others 
strong in resources had failed. 

I had forgotten here one other little friend, a music-box with 
which on the march when sleepless I had beguiled the long hours of 
the night. It played "Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are March- 
ing," " Dixie," " Maryland, my Maryland," and " When Johnny 
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Comes Marching Home," the latter in a fearfully inebriated state, if 
one might judge from its stops and uncertain halts. 

By patient questioning I endeavored during my stay of twenty- 
nine days as a guest of the king to trace some tradition that might 
serve as a basis for their obscure origin. Iconoclastic in the most 
literal sense, the customs of one king are lost in the egotism and 
vanity of his successor, and hence even tradition ceases. A very 
old Arab MS. was shown me by M'Ts6. Ide, his interpreter, could 
not decipher its text ; it suggested to me the idea that perhaps it 
might have found its way into Central Africa at that epoch sub- 
sequent to the flow of Moslem invasion on its eastern coast — the 
trace of some Arab nomad, some kindred spirit of that noted 
Arab traveler, Iba Batutah, who had reached the heart of Africa 
in quest of ivory, gold and slaves, known doubtless to the ancient 
Egyptians who must have drawn from these regions myriads of 
those slaves that built their monuments. M. Napoleon Ney, of 
the French Geographical Society, has presented to the Geographi- 
cal Congress a study of the commercial relations of the Arabs in 
Central Africa, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in which 
he claims that Arab manuscripts translated from Greek works 
were distributed in the Soudan in the interest of commerce at 
that period. With copper-colored complexion, and little of the 
characteristic formation of nose and mouth of the negro, the 
Ugunda, as well as the Niam tribes whom I afterward visited, 
would seem to owe this amelioration of the race to the cause here 
indicated, the Arab invasion. 

The country here is really picturesque, but like all of Central 
Africa it is interspersed with pestiferous marshes from which the 
deadliest odors arise. The banana is the principal food, though the 
country produces Indian corn, sweet potatoes and sugar-cane, and a 
splendid breed of cattle exists. The art of tanning, as shown by the 
leopard skin here to-night, presented me by M'Tse, is carried to a 
perfection that may bear favorable comparison with that of Europe. 

VISIT TO THE LAKE VICTORIA. 

By the 14th of July, I had so won upon the affections of the 
capricious M'Ts6 that he furnished me with an escort to visit the 
Lake Victoria. Arriving at Murchison creek after a march of three 
hours, we were met by an escort of 1,200 men of the Ugunda marine 
in forty boats ; in each there were thirty rowers without counting 
musicians with horns and drums. 
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These boats are made of a thick bark, nicely sewn together, and 
ornamented at the prow with the head of a deer. It was in these 
that I subsequently descended the Nile from Urondogani to Ka- 
ruma falls. We started almost immediately for the lake, but a heavy 
storm coming up we encamped upon the banks of the creek. 

On the morning of the fifteenth, the sound of the nogarraoh, 
drum and horn, announced the departure for the lake. The dis- 
cordant din broke over the unruffled surface of the water, re-echoed 
again and again by the surrounding hills. For the first time I felt 
something akin to enthusiasm as I looked down from my seat on 
the overhanging bank. The grey mists of morning were being 
tinged with a golden light as the sun struggled to appear. The 
creek, with its dark fringe of trees and banana groves, lent a beauty 
to the scene that one sees seldom in Central Africa ; but, to be 
frank, there was nothing grand, nothing to cause those effusions so 
commonly indulged in by travelers who draw fancy pictures. 

An hour later every preparation had been made, and the squadron 
pushed off, splashing and dashing in continued spray, as each one 
sought to out-distance the other in fast and furious race. 

The waters were clear, transparent, and ice-cold. With what 
pleasure I leaned over the side of the boat and bathed my aching 
head, and drank deeply of what seemed nectar to me, may only be 
imagined by one whose blood had seemed, for days, as a current of 
fire. Gaining, at night-fall, the western side, we encamped. 

The depth of the lake is from thirty to forty feet. Its width 
seemed between eighteen and twenty miles. But I was deceived 
by what seemed to me to be a coast-line, which, as proved since by 
Mr. Stanley, was a group of islands. The lake has the width given 
it by Captain Speke, and its circumnavigation by Stanley has added 
nothing essential to what had already been written by Speke, to 
whom the honor of its discovery belongs. My escort refused, posi- 
tively, to permit me to cross to the eastern shore and determine its 
width. With but two soldiers, and in a weak and almost dying 
condition, I was obliged to turn my back upon the lake and return 
to the palace of M'Tse. 

On the nineteenth I quitted Ugunda. The evening before my 
departure I sent again to the king to renew my thanks for his uni- 
form kindness to me. He wished to load me with ivory, and sent 
me, in spite of my refusal, a quantity of beautiful cow, leopard, and 
other curious skins, most beautifully sewn together, making large 
sheets, ten large ivory tusks, as a special present for Acherie, "his 
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brother," meaning myself; many articles of necklaces and bracelets, 
made of ivory, and ten large bolts of native cloth. These were 
afterward sent me when he had heard that I had successfully 
accomplished the navigation of the river that he assured me was 
impossible. The march to the river at Urondogani, from whence 
I proposed to navigate to Foweira, should have consumed three 
days — it took twelve. The porters furnished me by the king, in 
order to revenge themselves upon me for the friendship shown to 
me by M'Ts6, abandoned me and stole my baggage. I quote here 
from my itinerary this letter to show the misery to which I was 
subjected on the way : 

" On the 29th a march of four hours was made, through the jungle 
grass at least twenty feet high. At i P. M. a storm, the most ter- 
rible I had ever witnessed, broke over our heads, accompanied by 
flashes of lightning that in their vividness nearly blinded every one, 
and left the scarcely perceptible path invifiible in the succeeding 
gloom. We were compelled to bivouac in a banana grove, from 
which on the following morning the road ran through great, dark 
forests that at mid-day even obscured the rays of the sun, and 
where perpetual shades re-echoed alone the hoot of the owl and 
cries of monkeys and parrots. 

" In this frightful gloom of forest, and in the close companion- 
ship of beasts that ever and anon, whether elephant, lion or leopard, 
crossed our path, I said to myself, ' Here, indeed, is the Africa of 
my boyish fancy; a hell on earth, whose rich vegetation and flowers, 
like the upas tree, breathe poison and death.' Scattered here and 
there over this dark and silent forest road were human skulls, in 
fact, every portion of the human body, belonging to the wretches 
that had been sacrificed, to prevent my further progress, to deter 
me from leaving Ugunda, since ordered to escort me back they 
feared to cross the hostile Keba Rega's territory. Finally on 
August 7th, we arrived at the river, where, after much trouble, we 
embarked. It was arranged that Selim, with my horse, should 
accompany the escort by land. On the eighth day the appearance 
of a suspicious-looking boat on the river determined the timid 
Ugunda to desert with five pounds of flour, five pounds of beans 
and one sheep. lam thus left alone with Said and Abd-el-Rahman. On 
the morning of the ninth, having ordered Selim to proceed by land 
and await me at M'rooli with provisions that M'Tse had promised 
me, we embarked. The river was wide and deep. Our two boats 
contained my two soldiers, two servants and three children that at 
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the last moment had been a most embarrassing gift from M'Tse, 
etiquette at court obhging me to accept. They proved of in- 
valuable aid to us, however, in bailing our constantly leaking 
boats." 

DISCOVERY OF LAKE IBRAHIM. 

On the eleventh we passed a high mountain called by the natives 
Gebel-M'Tinji, and shortly after, as if by magic, we entered a sheet 
of water in which the river lost itself in the mass of nymphaea or 
lotus and the Pistia stratiotes, a cup-shaped lily which grows here 
in great abundance. The nymphaea, or lotus, comes up from twenty 
to thirty feet depth, while a thick and almost impenetrable jungle 
of papyrus, or bullrush, effectually prevents the shore being 
reached. With scanty provisions, while storm after storm beat 
upon our suffering and devoted band, we finally found hid in a 
cavern-like passage of this papyrus-jungle a straw hut, upon a float- 
ing island inhabited by savages as black as Hades, who live alone 
upon decayed fish, the stench from which was almost intolerable 
even to our little fastidious taste. For three days we had not 
quitted our boats, and consequently our scanty ration of flour 
mixed with water had been our only food. Here on this isle of an 
inland sea, we soon built a fire, killed our sheep, and, half famished, 
ate with avidity our smoked rather than cooked mutton. The 
savages had now commenced to assemble, and fearing an attack, 
we hastily beat a retreat, regaining the lake only to pass the night 
at the mercy of fearful storms that seem here to revel in 
furious wind and rain, and deprived of my compass, that had been 
accidentally broken into fragments. For two days we were en- 
veloped in impenetrable mist and rain, beaten about in the lake 
only to find the current of the river on the fifteenth. 

This was Lake Ibrahim, a great basin. I felt convinced that it 
constituted one of the sources of the Nile, in common with Lakes 
Victoria and Albert. Elated by this discovery, it lent renewed 
vigor in the struggle to keep up my courage and that of my two 
soldiers, who, overcome with fatigue, were now giving signs of 
despair, influenced by the cowardly conduct of my two servants, 
who had long since become useless. Lake Ibrahim is the great 
vegetable nursery for the White Nile. The almost tranquil lake 
is relieved of its heavy pressure of water, fed by almost perpetual 
rains, when this vegetable field decays annually, and, loosened, 
floats upon its bosom in detached islands of the papyrus and Pistia 
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siratiotes that rush down and pass Karuma falls into Lake Albert 
and north. This it is causes that annual rise in the Nile, certainly 
as far down as the Bahr-el-Ghazall. 

On the sixteenth I had arrived within a short distance of M'rooli, 
where, on the morrow, I hoped to find Selim with the much-coveted 
provisions. 

BATTLE OF M'ROOLI. 

Forcing our way with knife through the papyrus-like canebrake, 
we encamped on the right bank of the Nile, exposed during the 
whole night to a merciless storm, since my tent no longer afforded 
shelter. The morning of August seventeenth dawned and a grate- 
ful sun, though fiercely hot, awoke us from a fatigued slumber. 
Hastily swallowing the relics of our paste of the night before, we 
embarked our cases in our two boats, the openings of which we had 
stopped with weeds and rags. At ten o'clock we left the shore, and 
about mid-day attempted to gain the opposite bank, from which 
M'rooli was plainly to be seen. Shots were fired in the air, in order 
to announce our arrival, as agreed upon. There was no reply. 
Evidently, Selim had not arrived. At the same moment, to my 
horror and surprise, I espied, hid in the thick mass of papyrus that 
lines the shore, the sinister faces of armed men, whose well-filled 
boats were bristling with lances, who now, with wild yells and the 
beating of the nogarrah, or war drum, deployed into the stream. It 
meant war. 

A hurried word of caution to my men caused the boats to be al- 
lowed to drift with the current, and to be tied quickly together to 
give steadiness and security. The iron cases, ten in number, were 
quickly placed as a barricade, and our fortunately good stock of 
cartridges arranged in convenient place for action. Two Snyders 
of my men, and my Reilly elephant rifle with explosive shells, with 
three revolvers, though splendid arms, seemed yet but idle weapons 
against a force of at least 500 savages who now advanced to the at- 
tack, confident in the attempt to surround me. They were the 
men of Keba Rega, King of Unyoro, the same who in June of 1872 
attacked and defeated Sir Samuel Baker at Masindi. The mtongoli 
or chief, who spoke a little broken Arabic, announced to me " that 
he had been sent by Keba Rega to kill me ; that they had awaited 
my coming for days, adding, ' it is useless for you to resist ; the 
fishes will eat you at sundown.' " With shouts of defiance they re- 
newed their war song, amid a horrid din of drums and horns, their 
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hideous faces illumined with savage, devilish glee at the prospect of 
blood and murder. 

Abd-el-Rahman, no longer able to restrain his excitement, lifted 
up his rifle to shoot, when, throwing off the horror of our posi- 
tion that seemed about to paralyze further effort, I cried, " If you 
shoot I will kill you!" His arm fell immediately in obedience. 
Raising my elephant gun several times, only to receive the most in- 
sulting jeers of the defiant sheik, I planted, finally, in his breast an 
explosive ball that, bursting there, seemed to let out his life-blood 
all at once, as, dripping in gore, he fell over on his comrades, and in 
doing so capsized them all in the stream. Resting our guns upon 
the barricade of cases, our firing was quick and accurate. Crowding 
together as capsized in one struggling mass in the deep river that 
here was almost 1,000 yards wide, but few of their spears could 
reach us, whilst they became an easy target to our shots that tore 
into their boats, or, bursting in their naked bodies, carried conster- 
nation and terror where, only a moment before, a hellish desire for 
massacre animated them in their fiendish glee. Unperceived by 
me, and protected by a detached island of papyrus that floated by, 
a savage had endeavored to close with us ; my servant Adam, saw 
his deadly lance raised close to my head, as, enveloped in smoke, I 
was directing my fire elsewhere. He seized one of the revolvers 
placed for close action, and, firing, I received the shot in my face 
and fell, senseless and bleeding, behind the case that had served 
me as a rest and barrier. Although an ugly wound, I soon regained 
consciousness, and in the course of two hours the greater part of the 
savages had reached the shore, following us until sundown. We 
learned, afterward, through Keba Rega himself, who sent straws to 
denote the number of his loss, that eighty-two had been either 
drowned or killed, including two of his greatest sheiks. Resuming 
the paddles we kept them incessantly in hand all night in order to 
distance the savages, from whom we might expect an attack in the 
morning, as they never attack after sundown. 

Four days after, in a famished and pitiable condition, we arrived 
at the military station at Foweira, where we were received with 
great joy by the garrison and Rvonga, a friendly king. The sound 
of a bugle-call at midnight, in response to our firing, had assured us 
of our safety, at the sound of which my comrades, soldiers and serv- 
ants, weak and emaciated, cried for joy. 

Received by a brave officer, the commander of the post, who had 
been in the Egyptian legion in Mexico under Bazaine, we soon im- 
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proved in health. My wound, however, was obdurate, and gave me 
great pain, whilst my servant's feet were swollen to enormous size. 
Without medicine, cold water and an oil expressed from a seed 
called sim-sim was our only resource. Subject to severe attacks of 
jungle fever, it became our daily menu, and we took it as a matter 
of course. 

Selim, charged with my horse, did not arrive until September 
15th. It appeared that he had gone into camp with my fugitive 
escort, and there had made good cheer of the forty head of cattle 
sent me in good faith by M'Tse. 

On the thirteenth of September, whilst seated under a tree near 
my hut that overlooked the river as it went past to Lake Albert, ten 
soldiers came toward me dragging, with difificulty, something that 
seemed like a tree. What was my astonishment when it proved to 
be a huge Boa constrictor . Major Zaba Tuka had frequently told 
me that a huge monster had come nightly to suck the cows penned 
near my hut, but, incredulous, I had registered it as a wonderful 
snake story. Only the preceding night, however, my men, seated 
around the fire in the hut adjoining mine, had precipitately fled in 
terror at the appearance of a huge head that had looked at them 
from an interstice in the grass wall, whilst at their feet countless 
small serpents glided about. The cause was now apparent — the 
eggs of the boa had been laid near the outer wall, and hatching, the 
young had invaded the hut just as the female came from the river ; 
returning therefrom she had been shot by the soldiers. I confess 
that, at night, in my fever-racked brain, I felt more than once, in 
my heated imagination, the icy folds of the boa as it held me in 
Laocoon-like embrace. 

Nearly 400 miles still intervened between this station and Gondo- 
koro, and, at this terrible season, it would be necessary, at times, to 
cut the way through the jungle and cane-like grass with knife and 
bayonet. 

On the fifteenth of September, Selim having arrived with my 
horse, we started on the terrible journey. Still ill, weak and emaci- 
ated, yet strong in the struggle for life and return, it would be only 
to trespass upon your patience and time to recount here the varied 
scenes of misery, suiTering, and evil incidents that marked the long 
weary route. On the eighteenth of October, thirty-three days after, 
we arrived at Gondokoro, long since given over for lost. My recep- 
tion was warm and generous in the extreme from Gordon Pasha, the 
governor-general. During my absence, his aids Lenant, Anson, De 
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Witt and Major Campbell, had died of fever, and the health of the 
troops was deplorable, proof positive that Africa, by some decree 
of nature, is marked as the exclusive home of the negro, since the 
Arab spccumbs as well to its pernicious climate. 

On the twentieth of October, by advice of the governor-general, 
in the interest of my precarious health, I took the steamer for 
Khartoum, there to communicate to the Egyptian government the 
result of my expedition south, which has had its result not alone in 
the extension of the limit of Egypt, but has opened a wide field of 
commercial interest to that country in the boundless quantity of 
ivory to be found there. 

Whilst at Khartoum I had the honor to receive the most flatter- 
ing personal congratulation, by telegram from the Khedive himself, 
conferring upon me promotion, and naming me Cross Commander 
of the Medjidieh, in the legion of honor of the East. 

Returned to Lado, the new station nearGondokoro, I commenced 
a second expedition to the Makraka Niam country in January, 1875. 
With a column of 250 Arab soldiers, and a personal guard of my 
black Soudanieh, I occupied that country distant 150 miles south- 
west of- the White Nile. The season was a propitious one, and we 
were no longer subject to the pitiless rain, my rations had been 
drawn from the abundant stores that had been received from Cairo, 
and my column was sufficiently strong to make me independent of 
the caprice and African diplomacy that had made of my former ex- 
pedition simply a miracle of hardihood — almost folly. Said and 
Abd el-Rahman, promoted each to sergeants, commanded my per- 
sonal guard, vieing with each other in shielding me from the pois- 
oned arrows that came to us from the secret corner in the jungle, 
or were found sticking in my tent in the morning. 

On the first of February we broke camp, leaving the river to turn 
toward the " Land of Promise," the Eldorado of my Arab soldiers, 
whose imaginations had been greatly excited by reports of the 
negroes who pictured the Niam-Niam women as " houris " in beauty, 
and the land watered by Silou, streams that ran through groves of 
golden fruit and whispering myrtles, a Mahommedan's paradise. 

I shall pass over the incidents of the route and our march through 
the hostile Yanbari tribe, with the loss of one of my Soudanieh 
guard, treacherously wounded by a Yanbari, who died from the 
poisoned wounds several days after, as we bore him in an angareb, 
or litter, on the heads of his devoted comrades. 

On the tenth we arrived on the banks of the Hor Yeh (possibly a 
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branch of the Nile, recently discovered near its embouchure, running 
westward). The spot is a most romantic one, and seemed to realize 
the picture drawn by those who had told us of the land on whose 
borders we now were after eleven days of painful marches. A shout 
of enthusiasm burst from my wearied column as we crossed a broad, 
sparkling stream two to three feet deep, that, with noisy murmur, 
dashed in foam over its rocky bed. Here was, indeed, the only 
approach I had ever seen to the Minnehaha, " laughing water," 
sung by Hiawatha. 

The country is rolling and mountainous and picturesque, the soil 
impregnated with iron to such an extent as to render the water 
scarcely drinkable in many places. The Makraka Niam-Niam are a 
robust, warlike race, but they received us with every manifestion of 
friendship and joy. They are anthropophagic only by reason of the 
absence of all cattle. Winged ants supply, in a great measure, the 
absence of meat. The products of the country are yams, sugar 
cane and dourrah, and further in the interior, bananas. They clothe 
themselves with a cloth manufactured from the bark of a tree simi- 
lar to that worn by the Ugunda. 

Having completed my disposition of troops with the object of the 
permanent establishment of the authority of the government, I 
caused these soldiers to marry the Niam-Niam maidens, giving to 
each a wife, being aided in this by the friendly .sheik, who recruited 
them from among the divers tribes of the Niam-Niams, who flocked 
in great numbers to see me. 

A marriage is contracted by the aspirant's presenting to the 
father of the maiden a huge knife, curiously wrought, and bound 
with skill with copper wire, in addition to which the happy " sposa " 
receives as her " trousseau " her sole article of dress, fine copper or 
brass coils that encircle the neck, arms and ankles, or rings that 
hang from nose, lips and ears ; the head-dress being made the most 
important part of the toilet. Copper-colored, and with exquisitely 
beautiful hands and feet, the Niam-Niam girl, short in stature and 
well rounded in limb, though not so well or so much dressed as our 
Parisian a la mode, is still quite pretty. It was here that was pre- 
sented me an " antiqua," a specimen of that pigmy race vaguely 
identified by Herodotus as they who waged perpetual war with the 
furies or the cranes, by whom they were ultimately destroyed, and 
revived again, long after, by the travels of Gulliver to the land of 
Lilliput. Truth often proves stranger than fiction. The woman, 
twenty-five years of age, of that remarkable race, brought by me 
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to Cairo in the interest of ethnography, when asked if she would 
go with me said in Arabic, Izakan ente mosh achkole — "If you will 
not eat me." 

On the night of the twenty-third of February, whilst preparing 
to return, having accomplished the object of my mission, a great 
Congo or dance was given in my honor by the warriors that would 
return with me as porters of the 600 ivory tusks Ihad collected, a 
valuable cargo, since each tusk in London is worth about sixty 
pounds sterling in gold. 

The Niam-Niam maidens were there and did honor to the occa- 
sion by brightening iip their copper fastenings, and in putting on 
fresh fig-leaves. The loose bands that encased their arms and 
ankles kept perfect time in loud, clanking sound to really eu- 
phonious music made from a Sinon-like wooden horse with hollow 
sides, and by drum and horns. The sheik, a robust, powerfully 
built man, led the German, varied by eccentric can-can evolutions, 
in which the round little forms of the shy Niam-Niam maidens 
whirled in giddy swiftness. 

Several Niam-Niams had volunteered to join me, and in company 
with Ticki-Ticki, a Niam-Niam, an Ugunda boy and a daughter of 
M'Ts6, 1 presented them for ethnographic study in Cairo, as curious 
types of races never before seen. 

In addition to these human types, I had with me a curious little 
monkey, " Abou Lauge," whose resemblance to Sothern as " Lord 
Dundreary " was so striking that I determined to present him to an 
ethnographical society as a link, perhaps, in the Darwin theory of 
the relation of the brute to human species. Poor Abou Lauge 
was accidentally drowned, however, and, to my great satisfaction, 
the missing link was thus lost. 

On the morning of the seventh of March, accompanied by forty 
of my Soudaniehs and my Niam-Niams, I started on the return. 
At night, around the camp-fire, I listened, with interest, in the 
world that had been mine for nearly two years, to the simple tales 
of my soldier-companions ; both language and a dreamy imagina- 
tion could not fail to evoke the miraculous. 

One among them, an old veteran soldier, told, in an exaggerated 
strain in the " historic tense," of how once he had " seen snakes ; '* 
that he had visited a country where the natives always slept with 
their legs crossed, or forming the letter V, to prevent the snake 
from swallowing them ; that a failure to do so was to be swallowed 
and digested ere morning. Another aspirant for the crown of the 
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marvelous delivered a story on flies, with reference to the monster 
flies that infest the White Nile near the mouth of the Sanbat. The 
eloquent story-teller said that he had seen flies in a country — geog- 
raphy of which, however, was not clear- — where the natives used 
them as horses! ending the story with an emphatic wallah! (by 
God !), in order to "hedge " the observations of doubt that gener- 
ally followed too great a tension of truth, expressed by Kaddah 
saket, ye achoni! "a bare-faced lie, oh my brothers! " 

Without further delay I shall carry you back to Lado, our head- 
quarters on the Nile, from whence, weakened in health, I bade 
adieu to the governor-general to return to Cairo, not only to recruit 
but later to command an expedition to the r east coast of Africa, 
from which I have but just returned, and to which time forbids me 
to refer to-night. 

I may speak briefly here, in conclusion, of what had been effected 
during these first expeditions, dating from February, 1874: 

1. M'Tse, king of Ugunda, had been visited ; that proud African 
monarch made a willing vassal of his country, rich in ivory, the 
southern limit of Egypt. 

2. The Lake Victoria Nyanza had been partially navigated. 

3. The river leaving the Victoria Nyanza explored and navi- 
gated, thus establishing the connection of the two lakes, Victoria 
and Albert, and proving it to be navigable by steamers to Karuma 
falls. 

4. The discovery, in latitude i' 30" north, of Lake Ibrahim, thus 
adding another basin or reservoir to the sources of the Nile ; a 
system of basins of which the Lakes Victoria and Albert, hereto- 
fore discovered by Speke and Baker, were only known. 

A telegram, received from Gordon Pasha since I have been in 
America, a knowledge of which would have, perhaps, caused to be 
still unwritten the unjust criticism of my claims by the jealous and 
partisan reviewer of my notes of travel on the other side of the 
Atlantic, says that " Sig. Piagga corroborates the discovery of that 
lake by Long ; that the lake has fifty miles in width, and that a 
great branch, which goes out to the north, is either the Assua or 
the Sanbat." The importance of the lake is thus increased, and 
geography will hereafter accord me a share of the honors heretofore 
awarded Speke and Baker, as discoverers of the Nile sources. 

The result of the expedition to the Niam-Niam country has 
been — 

I. Communication from the Bahr el Abiad vi et armis by punish- 
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ment given to the Yanbari, to a country rich in ivory, whose in- 
habitants were friendly and well disposed. 

2. Occupation of that country by the establishment of military 
posts, which were to serve the double purpose of acquiring ivory 
in exchange for cotton cloth, and, at the same time, inculcating in 
the natives habits of industry, cultivation of the soil, raising of 
cattle, the want of which has been the chief incentive to anthro- 
pophagy; in fact, working an amelioration of the state of the negro, 
social, moral and mental. 

3. Extended information of country and industry, and people, 
specimens of whom, in the interest of ethnography, were brought 
to Cairo. 

In conclusion, I have to add here my honest impression, based 
upon facts and not upon fancy: 

Central Africa is no paradise, but a plague-spot, and the negro, 
the product of the pestilential region, is a miserable wretch, devoid 
of all tradition, or innate idea of a Deity, with which hasty travelers 
have heretofore endowed him. This is the naked truth that I 
would present in contradiction to those clap-trap paeans that are 
sung of this benighted country, that the author may awaken in- 
terest in himself, and consequently acquire reputation at the ex- 
pense of truth. 

The humanitarian may pause to consider the cost at which he 
sends his emissaries there in the laudable effort to humanize and 
civilize a country where nature has placed an insuperable barrier 
not alone in the poisoned arrow of the savage, but in the still more 
deadly poisoned air that forever precludes its habitation by the 
white race, and thus consecrates, in advance, the devoted mission- 
aries to misery and to death. 

Egypt alone in the regions of the upper Nile, has a hardy no- 
madic population especially fit for the service of exploration, and 
exploitation of these countries, and it is to this element, in the 
establishment of commercial relations with savage tribes, rather 
than to costly expeditions, whose sacrifice, as in the case of Sir 
Samuel Baker, of life and money, are so greatly in disproportion to 
results obtained, that recourse must be had by the ruler of Egypt, 
by the philanthropist, and by the trader. If Providence has 
ordained that the regeneration of Central Africa is to be wrought 
by human means, it is thus and thus only it may be accomplished. 



